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SPEECH. 


Fellow  Citizens  : 

We  are  again  rapidly  approaching  one 
of  those  great  events  which  occur  in  no  other 
country  on  earth  save  our  own,  when  the  mil- 
lions of  American  freemen  are  to  assemble,  in 
their  soverignty,  to  designate  their  own  rulers, 
and  to  prescribe  the  policy  by  which  those 
rulers  shall  be  governed  in  conducting  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  when  they  shall  have  been 
chosen.  It  is  one  of  those  great  moral  and 
political  spectacles  which  is  exhibited  on  the 
American  continent,  and  by  the  American 
people,  and  in  no  pther  country,  and  by  no 
other  people.  We  are  truly  and  emphatically 
the  sovereigns  of  this  land,  and,  as  the  duty  of 
choosing  our  rulers  devolves  upon  us  it  becomes 
us  to  be  careful  how,  and  who  we  choose.  It 
deeply  concerns  us  that  we  selectmen  whose 
integrity  is  firm,  and  whose  patriotism  is  ar- 
dent and  undoubted,  and  who  are  grounded  in, 
and  devoted  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
battles  of  the  revolution  were  fought,and  won, 
and  this  wonderful  fabrick  of  government  built 
up. 

You  have  had  presented  before  you  to  day, 
from  this  stand,  as  I  verily  believe,  and  as  I 
trust,  the  voice  of  the  American  people  will 
soon  determine,  the  man  who  is  to  be  the 
great  executive  head  of  this  nation  for  the 
next  ensuing  four  years.     [Cheers.]  * 

The  people  of  the  United  States  seem  to  be 
just  waking  up  to  the  consciousness  that  there 
is  in  Illinois,at  least  one  man,who  has  reached 
the  full  stature  of  a  great  man ;  and  whose 
name,  at  the  expiration  of  his  four  years  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  will  be  "one  of 
the  few,  the  immortal  names,that  was  not  born 
to  die."     (Applause.) 

It  is  manifest  to  all  that  there  is  an  unusual 
degree  of  political  interest  pervading  the  coun- 
try— that  the  people,  everywhere,  are  excited, 
and  aroused  to  unwonted  exertion  ;  and  yet, 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Republic  to  the 
other,  scarcely  any  other  subject  is  mentioned, 
or  any  other  question  discussed,  in  the  many, 
and  immense  political  meetings  which  occur, 
save  the  question  of  negro  slavery,  and  its 
relations  to  the  Federal  government.  It  is 
one  of  which  I  am  sick  at  heart,  and  which  I 
would  gladly,  if  it  were  possible  to  escape  it, 
never  hear  mentioned  again.  And  yet  it  is  a 
great  and  momentous  question,  which  under- 
lies, and  which  has,  for  the  time  being,  swal- 
lowed up  all  others  on  which  the  battle  that  we 
are  just  entering  upon  has  to  be  fought,andby 

*  Mr  Lincoln  had  just  been  upon  the  sta-nd  from  which 


the  decision  of  which,  in  myjudgment,the  des- 
tinies of  this  country  are  to  be  forever  deter- 
mined. For,  if  the  new  views  of  the  relations 
of  the  Federal  government  and  negro  slavery 
to  each  other,  which  have  been  inaugurated 
within  the  past  few  years,  shall  have  practical 
effect  and  operation  given  them,  they  will  work 
a  revolution  in  this  nation  which  will  change 
the  entire  structure  of  the  government,  subvert 
every  principle  upon  which  our  fathers  based 
it,  and  substitute  for  them  principles  that  must 
inevitably  result  in  a  despotism  as  fearful, 
odious,  and  oppressive,  as  any  that  ever  bore 
down  the  freedom,  and  crushed  the  energies 
of  a  people.  They  would,  inevitably,  change 
this  from  a  government  by  the  majority  to  a 
government  by  the  minority;  and  as ''power 
is  always  stealing  from  the  hands  of  the 
many  to  the  few,"  all  the  political  power  of 
the  government  would,  ultimately,concentrate 
in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy,  far  less  favora- 
ble to  the  rights  of  the  masses,  then  the  her- 
editary aristocracies  of  Europe. 

In  the  short  time  that  I  shall  have  to  ad- 
dress you  to-day  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon 
any  examination  of  the  moral,  social  or  eco- 
nomical aspects  of  slavery,  but  to  confine  my- 
self, exclusively,  to  some  of  its  most  obvious 
political  features. 

I  am  fellow  citizens,  and  always  have  been, 
what,  I  trust,  many  of  you  have  been,  and  stili 
are,  an  old  line  Clay  Whig ;  and  I  muse 
say  that  one  of  the  most  incomprehensible 
features  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  po- 
litical parties  of  the  country  that  has  ever  been 
presented  for  my  contemplation,  is,  that  there 
are  those  who  ciaim  to  have  always  been,  and 
still  to  be,  old  Clay  Whigs,  who  are  arrayed 
against  the  Republican  party  ;  who  have  enlis- 
ted themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  sla- 
very propagandists  ;  and  who  are  doing  battle 
with  that  party  whose  triumph  must  inevita- 
bly, subvert  every  principle  to  which  that 
great,  and  immortal  statesman  devoted  the 
whole  energies  of  his  life.  It  is,  I  say,  to  me 
incomprehensible,  how  any  man, or  set  of  men, 
claiming  to  have  imbibed  their  polit'cal  prin- 
ciples from  Henry  Clay,  can  hesitate  as  to 
where  their  duty  now  calls  them.  In  the  re- 
lations of  human  slavery  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment— in  its  relations  to  the  state  govern- 
ments, and  to  the  territories,  there  is  not  one 
solitary  principle  advocated  by  the  Republican 
party  to-day,  not  one  doctri  ne  urged,  that  was 
not  more  ably,  more  powerfully,  and  more  el- 
Mr.  Browning  spoke. 


oquently  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay,  than  it  has 
ever  been  by  any  other  man.     (Applause.) 

Let  me  ask  those  who  claim  to~be  whigs, 
and  who  are  battling  against  the-  Republican 
cause,  whose  allies  are  you  ?  In  whose  ranks 
are  you  fighting  ?  Whose  leadership  are  you 
following  ?  You  are  fighting  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  men  who,  whilst  Mr.  Clay  lived, 
pursued  him  with  a  bitterness  of  hatred,  a  per- 
severing vindictiveness  and  malignity  of  spirit, 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  blood-hound  on  the 
track  of  his  flying  prey — (applause,  and  cries 
of  that's  true.) — men,  whose  especial  business 
it  was,  whilst  he  lived,  to  vilify  him,  traduce 
him,  slander  him,  malign  him,  denounce  him 
as  a  traitor,  a  perjurer,  and  a  scoundrel — ex- 
hausting every  vile  epithet  in  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  vituperation  in  heaping  obloquy 
upon  his  name;  and  now  that  he  is  dead — his 
illustrious  career  upon  earth  closed,  and  his 
great  deeds  written  upon  the  brightest  pages 
of  his  country's  history — when  by  universal  ac- 
claim the  world  has  done  him  justice,  and  pro- 
nounced him  the  wisest  of  sages,  the  most  in- 
corruptible of  patriots,  the  profoundest  of 
statesmen — one  who  always  drew  lessons  of 
wisdom  from  the  records  of  the  past,  and  pen- 
etrated with  prophetic  ken  the  coming  events 
of  the  veiled  future — whose  heroic  soul  no  fear 
could  intimidate,  and  whose  patriotism  no 
temptation  of  earth  could  seduce— now,  that 
the  world  has  pronounced  this  verdict  in  his 
favor,  these  same  malignant  and  heartless  per- 
secutors of  him  whilst  he  lived,  come  forward, 
and  with  an  effrontery  that  is  absolutely  as- 
tounding, and  an  impudence  of  hypocrisy  that 
defies  all  belief,  claim  to  be  the  especial  guar- 
dians of  his  fame,  and  invoke  his  great  name, 
and  his  illustrious  deeds,  for  the  advancement 
of  their  own  base  and  traitorous  ends.  They 
ask  you,  his  life  long  friends,  to  ignore  every 
principle  for  which  he  ever  contended,  and 
unite  with  them  in  doing,  what?  In  doing 
justice  to  his  memory?  In  making  repara- 
tion for  the  injuries  they  inflicted  upon  him 
whilst  he  lived  ?  No,  fellow  citizens,  but  to 
unite  with  them  in  doing,  after'  he  is  dead,  a 
yet  deeper  and  more  damning  injury — to  fals- 
ify the  whole  record  of  his  life,  and  send  his 
memory  down,  through  all  coming  time,  linked 
with  principles  odious  to  the  heart  and  mind 
of  every  true  lover  of  freedom.  (Prolonged 
applause. )  Those  who  pursued  him  with  false 
accusations,  and  vile  detraction  through  the 
whole  of  his  brilliant  political  career,  have  a 
right  to  repent  their  iniquity,  if,  for  sueh  iniq- 
uity there  be  any  adequate  repentance  in  this 
world ;  but  they  have  no  right,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  own  base  purposes,  under  the  false 
and  hypocritical  pretence  of  admiration  of  his 
character,  to  blur  and  falsify  his  history,  and 


to  impute  to  him  principles  which  he  scorned, 
detested  and  loathed  from  his  inmost  soul. 

Can  daring  and  reckless  impudence  go  far- 
ther than  in  quoting  Mr.  Clay  as  authority  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  ?  Had 
he  lived,  and  been  present  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation  when  that  '"ruthless  hand''  was  put 
forward  to  violate  a  compromise  which  had 
been  "canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people."  Stephen  A.  Douglas  would  have 
braved  the  canon's  mouth  sooner  than  have 
.raised  his  puny  voice  in  the  halls  of  legislation 
in  denunciation  of  that  great  measure  of  paci- 
fication, (great  applause)  or  before  he  would 
have  dared  to  lay  hold  upon  the  pillars  of  that 
great  monument  of  Mr.  Clay's  fame,  rend  them 
assunder,  and  scatter  the  glorious  fabric  in 
ruins  around  him.  No!  no!  If  Mr.  Clay  had 
been  there  to  rebuke  them  with  his  indignant 
eloquence,  "as  rapid,  as  deep,  and  as  brilliant 
a  tide,  as  ever  bore  freedom  aloft  on  its  wave," 
their  coward  hearts  would  have  fainted  within 
them.  (Tremendous  cheering.)  But  a  trib- 
ute has  been  paid  to  the  purity  and  upright- 
ness of  Mr.  Clay's  life,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
character,  which  is  without  precedent,  or  par- 
allel, in  the  history  of  statesmen.  It  is  most 
.singular  that,  m  a  time  of  unwonted  political 
excitement,  when  the  whole  country  is  divided 
into  hostile  parties  upon  questions  on  which 
Mr..  Clay  took  decisive  ground  at  the  very 
jJireshhold  of  his  political  career,  and  upon 
which  he  maintained  astonishing  consistency 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  long  and 
eminent  services,  all  these  parties  should  now 
concede  him  to  have  been  right,  and  that  all 
should  now  labor  to  convince  the  people  that 
they  have  his  authority  to  uphold  and  sustain 
them.  Yes,  even  before  the  generation  in 
which  he  lived  has  passed  away,  justice  has 
been  done  him;  and  the  stern  mandate  of  the 
popular  voice  has  compelled  his  basest  tra- 
ducers,  yet  among  the  living,  to  vindicate  his 
fame ;  and  to-day,  throughout  this  vast,  broad 
Republic,  not  one  man  is  to  be  found  who  will 
dare  assail  him. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  inviting  your  attention 
for  a  short  time,  to  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  this  negro  question,  and  to  an 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican 
party  in  regard  to  it,  invoke  no  authority  ex- 
cept that  of  Mr.  Clay,  satisfied  that  I  shall  have 
fully  vindicated  our  organization  from  all 
railing  accusations,  from  all  charges  of  sec- 
tionalism, want  of  patriotism,  want  of  rever- 
ence for  the  constitution,  &c,  if  I  shall  suc- 
ceed in  showing  that  we  have  his  authority  for 
every  principle  we  hold,  and  his  sanction  for 
every  measure  we  advocate. 

I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  say,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican  party, 


the  doctrines  that  are  declared  in  all  Republi- 
can platforms,  advocated  by  all  Republican 
speakers,  and  exemplified  in  all  Republican 
legislation,  are  the  same  doctrines  for  which 
our  patriot  sires  of  the  revolution  pledged 
"their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honors" — the  same  that  were  consecrated  up- 
on every  battle  held  of  the  revolution — the 
same  that  were  hallowed  by  the  first  patriot 
blood  that  was  shed  upon  the  plains  of  Lex- 
ington and  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
that  secured  their  great  and  final  triumph 
when  the  sword  of  England's  chieftain  was  sur- 
sendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  on  the  heights  of  Yorktown.  (Ap- 
plaese. ) 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  slavery  to  t^e 
general  government  ?  When  that  wonderful 
instrument,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  was  framed  by  the  fathers  of  the  revo- 
lution, by  the  men  who  had  fought  and  glori- 
ously won  the  battles  of  their  country's  inde- 
pendence, what  did  they  do  in  reference  to  this 
subject  of  human  slavery  ?  They  found  the  in- 
stitution in  actual  existence  in  most  of  the 
States  for  which  they  were  about  to  form  a 
more  perfect  bond  of  union,  and  deplored  its 
existence  as  a  great  evil ;  but  still  the  fact  that 
it  did  actually  exist  could  not  be  ignored.  It 
was  a  subject  fraught  with  many  difficulties, 
but  yet  some  action  had  to  be  taken  in  regard 
to  it,  or  the  purpose  for  which  the  convention 
was  assembled  would  be  entirely  defeated. — 
They  had  initiated  the  revolution  by  the  solemn 
declaration  that  "all  men  were  created  equal — 
that  they  were  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights  ;  and  among  these 
were  life,  liberty  ^ndc  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
They  were  now  about  to  consummate  the  revo- 
lution, and  secure  its  fruits,  and  they  would  not 
stultify  themselves  by  recognizing,  in  an  in- 
strument intended  for  that  purpose,  human 
bondage,  the  ownership  of  man  by  his  fellow 
man,  as  a  national  institution,  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  national  government.  They 
were  making  a  constitution  for  free  men,  for 
the  government  of  free  men,  and  not  for  the 
government  of  slaves,  or  the  propagation  or 
protection  of  slavery.  They  had  no  power  to 
abolish  slavery.  They  had  no  power  to  act 
upon  it  it  at  all  except  to  localize  it  and  let-it 
alone,  and  that  they  did.  They  gave  it  no  na- 
tional recognition  or  character — assumed  no 
responsibility  in  regard  to  it,  but  simply  let 
it  alone  where  they  found  it,  to  be  governed 
and  controlled,  perpetuated  or  abolished,  and 
in  all  respects  managed  by  the  States  where  it 
existed,  and  by  them  alone  It  was  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  laws  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, and  to  have  no  existence  when  it  pass- 
ed beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  those  laws, 


And  what,  fellow  citizens,  does  the  Republi- 
can party  of  to-day  hold  upon  this  same  sub- 
ject? I  answer,  precisely  what  the  heroic  Re- 
publicans of  the  revolution,  and  the  immortal 
fathers  of  the  constitution  held.  Our  views 
and  opinions  upon  this  question  are  not  often 
fairly  and  candidly  stated  by  our  oponents. — 
We  are  represented  as  the  advocates  of  imme- 
diate emancipation  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, now,  and  everywhere;  and  of  full  and 
complete  legal,  political  and  social  equality ; 
and  no  doubt  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  people,  in  the  slave  states,  honestly  believe 
that  such  are  really  and  truly  our  principles 
and  purposes.  But  the  people  of  the  free  States 
know  better.  They  know  that  no  such  opin- 
ions are  entertained,  and  no  such  ends  aimed 
at.  They  know  it  is  not  a  question  either  of 
emancipation  or  equality.  They  know  that 
the  Republican  party  does  not  now,  and  never 
has  claimed  the  right,  or  cherished  the  desire 
to  intermeddle  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form, 
or  to  any  extent  whatever,  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  They 
know  that  we  concede  it  to  be  a  domestic  in- 
stitution which  depends  wholly  and  exclusively 
upon  the  laws  of  the  state  where  it  is ;  and  that 
so  long  as  such  state  may  choose  to  maintain 
it,  no  other  power  on  earth  can,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  intermeddle  with,  or  disturb  it. — 
All  we  ever  have  done — all  we  have  ever  asked 
to  do,  is,  to  let  it  alone  where  the  constitution 
placed  it;  for  the  states  where  it  exists  to  gov- 
ern it  as  they  please;  to  maintain  it  as  long  as 
they  please,to  abolish  it  when  they  please, and 
just  in  the  way  which  to  them  seems  right  and 
proper.  We  neither  have,  nor  claim  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

But  we  deny  to  it  a  national  existence,  and 
the  right  to  national  protection.  We  deny, 
that  under  the  constitution1  it  has,  any  power 
of  expansion.  And  in  this  we  but  follow  the 
teachings  of  the  immortal  Clay,  the  great  ap- 
ostle of  Republicanism.  In  his  speech  in  the 
senate  July  22,  1850,  he  said,  with  remarkable 
emphasis:"I  am  aware  that  there  are  gentlemen 
"who  maintain  that.in  virtue  of  the  constitution 
"the  right  to  carry  slaves  south  of  36°3(y  already 
"exists.  I*  *  If  I  had  not  heard  that  opin- 
"ion  avowed,  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  one 
"of  the  most  extraordinary  assumptions,  and 
"the  most  indefensible  positions  that  was  ever 
"taken  by  man.  The  constitution  neither 
"created  nor  does  it  continue  slavery.  Slavery 
"existed  independent  of  the  constitution,  and 
"antecedent  to  the  constitution  ;  and  it  was 
"dependent  in  the  states,  not  upon  the  will  of 
"Congress,  but  upon  the  law  of  the  respective 
"states.  *■*  *  If  a  vessel  leaves  the  port 
"of  Charleston  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  and  en* 
"ters  into  the  port  of  Boston,  or  New  York, 
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"the  moment  she  casts  anchor  in  the  harbor, 
"the  moment  she  comes  within  the  territorial 
'.'jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  or 
''New  York,  those  laws  operate  upon  the 
"slaves,  and  determine  their  actual  condition. 
"I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  case  in  which  they 
'are  voluntarily  carried  there.  *  *  *  If 
'slaves  are  voluntarily  carried  into  such  a, 
''jurisdiction,  their  chains  instantly  drop  off 
"and  they  become  free,  emancipated,  liberated 
"from  their  bondage." 

But,  whilst  we  hold  to  these  opinions — 
opinions  which  were  common  to  all  men,  of 
all  parties,  for  more  than  sixty  years  after 
the  adoption  ot  the  Constitution,  (for  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  slavery  was  never  a  party  question 
till  1854,)  we  attach  no  blame  to  the  people 
of  the  slave  states  for  the  existence  of  slavery. 
Ihev  are  no  more  responsible  for  it  than  we 
are;  and  we  know  that,  however  anxious  they 
might  be  to  get  rid  of  the  institution,  they 
could  not  do  so  in  a  day.  nor  a  year,  nor  many 
years,  with  due  regard  to  the  well-being  of 
both  races.  Human  slavery,  as  it  exists  in 
the  United  States,  is  a  problem  fraught  with 
immense,  and  oppressive  difficulties,  not  easily, 
or  readily  solved,  and  with  which  it  is  danger- 
ous rashly  to  experiment ;  and  the  safest  course 
for  all  is  to  let  it  alone  where  our  fathers  placed 
it  Why,  fellow  citizens,  if  Heaven,  in  its 
displeasure  should  permit  so  great  a  calamity 
to  come  upon  us  as  the  dismemberment  of  this 
great  confederacy — the  sundering  of  all  the 
ties  that  bind  us  together  as  one  family,  and 
it  were  then  given  to  the  Republican  party, 
(not  to  all  the  people  of  the  nation,  but  to  the 
Republican  party  alone,)  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion to  bind  us  together  again  in  fraternal 
bonds  as  one  great,  united  family  of  states, 
we  would  place  this  question  of  slavery  upon 
precisely  the  same  grounds,  adjust  it  upon 
the  same  basis,  upon  which  it  was  placed  by 
the  fathers  who  made  the  Constitution. — 
(Great  cheers.)  We  would  ignore  it  as  a 
national  institution,  having  no  rights  of  ex- 
pansion under  the  Constitution — no  claim  to 
protection  from  the  Constitution — but  would 
leave  it  to  the  states  where  it  exists,  to  be 
managed  and  controled  by  them  in  their  own 
way,  to  be  kept  forever,  if  they  chose  to  keep 
it;  to  be  abolished  by  them  to-morrow  if  they 
chose  to  abolish  it.  ("  That's  right — that's 
right.") 

In  no  other  way,  and  guided  by  no  other 
principle,  would  it  be  possible  to  form  a  union 
of  tnp  States  at  all. 

That  is  what  the  Republican  party  would 
do — what  the  people  of  the  free  States  would 
do.  (Cheers.)  And  the  free  States  have  al- 
ways acted  in  harmony  with  these  principles. 


They  have  never  intermeddled,  nor  attempted 
to  intermeddle,  nor  claimed  the  right  to  inter- 
meddle with  slavery  in  the  States;  and  the 
distressing  agitation  of  the  subject  which  has 
convulsed  the  country,  destroyed  the  harmony 
of  the  States,  and  imperiled  the  existence  of 
the  Government,  has  grown  out  of  no  such 
causes.  For  more  than  thirty  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  we  had  no  trouble 
upon  this  subject,  because  all  parties  were 
content  to,  and  did,  let  it  alone,  just  as,  and 
where,  the  Constitution  placed  it,  The  free 
States  claimed  no  power  over  it,  and  the  slave 
States  asserted  no  preregatives  for  it,  outside 
of  the  States,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  laws  where  it  existed ;  and  the  States 
moved  on,  hand  in  hand,  harmoniously  to- 
gether, in  their  career  of  prosperity — in  their 
march  to  power  and  glory.  No  one  thought, 
or  pretended,  that  slavery  had  any  extra-terri- 
torial existence  or  rights.  The  men  who 
made  the  constitution,  and  reared  the  edifice 
of  this  wonderful  government,  believed  that 
they  had  erected  a  barrier  which  it  could  not 
surmount,  and  which  would  effectually,  and 
forever,  stay  its  then  advancing  tide.  They 
found  it  in  the  states,  and  there  they  simply 
let  it  alone.  They  found  it  threatening  to  in- 
vade the  great  north-western  territory,  the  soil 
upon  which  we  now  stand,  the  only  territory 
then  owned  by,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  general  government,  and  they  forbid  its 
further  advance.  In  the  most  emphatic  terms 
they  denied  it  passage  across  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio,  and  declared  it  should  never  strike  its 
roots  in,  or  cast  its  dark  and  baleful  shadows 
over  the  fertile  plains  of  the  North-West — the 
fairest  land  that  God,  in  his  mercy,  ever  spread 
out  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  creatures.  They 
found  the  African  slave-trade  a  legalized  and 
remunerative  branch  of  commerce,  and  they 
cut  it  up  by  the  roots.  They  treated  it  as  a 
disgrace  to  a  christian  people — a  reproach  to 
a  free  government — a  shameful  relic  of  bar- 
barism, and  declared  it  piracy.  And  in  this 
disposition  and  adjustment  of  slavery — letting 
it  alone,  and  simply  letting  it  alone  where  it 
was,  and  prohibiting  it  where  it  was  not,  all 
men  acquiesced ;  and  as  long  as  that  acquies- 
cence continued  we  had  peace,  and  fraternal 
regard  in  all  our  borders.  At  that  time  no 
one  expected  that  slavery  would  ever  be  ex- 
tended beyond  its  then  limits,  and  all  men 
did  expect  that  it  would,  at  sometime  or  other, 
and  in  some  way,  totally,  and  forever  disap- 
pear from  our  land  ;  and  good  men,  when  they 
went  up  to  their  temples  to  worship,  and  when 
they  knelt  around  their  family  altars,  prayed 
for  the  coming  of  the  time.  But  'how,  and 
when  it  should  come,  they  were  content  to 
leave  to  the  wisdom,  and  philanthropy  of  the 


states  where  slavery  was;  and  whether  the 
exodus  of  the  slaves  was  to  be  at  the  end  of 
a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years,  the  free  states 
would  still  have  stood  by  the  adjustment  which 
our  fathers  had  made,  and  have  forebome  all 
interference. 

And  they  have  in  good  faith  stood  by  the 
adjustment  They  have  never  violated  it. — 
They  have  never  touched,  or  attempted  to 
touch  the  institution  where  it  is,  either  to  abol- 
ish or  modify  it ;  and  no  such  complaint  ever 
has  been,  or  can  be,  truthfully  made.  We 
have  abided  by  all  the  compromises  of  the 
constitution,  and  have  given  to  slavery  all  the 
protection  which  it  had  a  right  to  claim  under 
the  constitution,  and  never  have  made,  and 
never  will  make,  war  upon  it  in  the  states 
where  it  exists.     (That's  so.) 

Yes,  fellow  citizens,  that  is  so,  and  Douglas, 
and  all  his  followers  know  that  it  is  so. 

On  the  5th  February  1850,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Clay  bore  this  testimo- 
ny to  the  perfect  good  faith  of  the  free  states : 

"  Let  me,"  said  he,  "  advert  to  a  fact  which 
i;  I  ought  to  have  introduced  before,  because 
"  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  courts,  and  ju- 
''  ries  of  the  free  states.  In  every  case,  so  far 
u  as  my  knowledge  extends,  where  an  appeal 
11  has  been  made  to  the  courts  of  justice  for  the 
"  recovery  of  fugitives,  or  for  the  recovery  of 
"  penalties  inflicted  upon  persons  who  have 
"assisted  in  decoying  slaves  from  their  mas- 
"  ters — as  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  courts  have 
l>  asserted  the  rights  of  the  owner,  and  the  ju- 
''  ries  have  promptly  returned  adequate  ver- 
,l  diets  in  favor  of  the  owner." 

No,  fellow  citizens,  we  make  no  war  upon 
slavery  where  it  exists.  All  we  do  is  to  seek 
to  prevent  its  extension  into  territories,  and 
over  soils  now  free,  and  which  we  say  should 
be  forever  kept  free,  for  the  use  occupation  and 
enjoyment   of  free  men,  and  free  men  only. 

We  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  and  never 
intend  to  be  aggressive. 

We  concede  to  the  slave  states  the  right  to 
manage  the  institution  of  slavery  in  their  own 
way,  without  interference,  or  molestation  from 
any  quarter  whatever,  and  to  perpetuate  or 
abolish  it  as  they  please  ;  and  we  also  concede 
to  them  the  right  to  a  fugitive  slave  law,  which 
will,  in  good  faith,  execute  the  constitutional 
provision  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from 
labor. 

But  slavery  in  the  territories  is  a  totally 
different  question,  and  upon  that  we  have  a 
right  to  be  heard.  We  are  as  largely  and  vi- 
tally interested  in  the  territories  as  our  breth- 
ren of  the  South,  and  have  the  same  right  to 
insist  upon  our  policy  in  regard  to  them  that 
they  have  to  insist  upon  theirs  ;  but  this  is  not 
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aggression.  Admit,  if  you  please,  that  we  are 
in  error,  have  we  not  a  right  to  form,  and  fully 
express,  for  ourselves,  our  own  opinions  upon 
this,  as  well  as  upon  all  other  subjects  of  pub- 
lic interest?  and  can  the  exercise  of  this  right 
properly  be  called  aggression  upon  the  rights 
of  any  state,  or  any  citizen  of  any  state  ? — 
For  the  expansion  and  perpetuation  of  slavery 
are  we  to  be  called  upon  to  surrender  the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  freedom  of  speech  ? 
and  because  we  won't  tamely  make  the  surren- 
der, are  we  to  be  charged  with  disturbing  the 
peace,  and  assailing  the  domestic  institutions 
of  our  neighbors  ?  It  is  said  the  territories 
are  acquisitions  by  the  common  blood  and 
treasure  of  all  the  states,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  open  alike  to  the  citizens  of  all. 
Be  it  so.  Then  we  are  equally  interested,  and 
have  equal  rights  therein  with  the  citizens  of 
the  slave  states.  They  take  the  liberty  of 
expressing  their  own  opinions,  without  stint, 
or  restriction,  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted  and 
pursued  in  the  government  of  the  territories, 
and  no  one  complains,  or  questions  their  right 
to  do  so.  May  we  not  do  likewise  ?  Have  we 
not  the  same  right  to  express  our  opinions 
that  they  have  to  express  theirs,  and  have  they 
any  more  reason  to  complain  of  us  than  we 
have  to  complain  of  them  ?  If  they  believe 
that  slavery  is  a  divine  institution — that  it 
was  ordained  by  Heaven  to  bless  the  human 
family,  and  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  both  the 
dominating  and  the  subject  race,  they  have 
an  undeniable  right  to  say  so,  whenever  and 
whereever  their  judgments  may  dictate. — 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we,  believing  as  we 
do,  that  human  slavery  is  not  a  divine  institu- 
tion— that  it  was  not  ordained  of  Heaven,  and 
is  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse — a  great  and 
grievous  evil,  moral,  social  and  political,  to 
both  races ;  and  that  territories  in  which  we 
are  equally  interested  with  our  brethren  of  the 
slave  states,  not  heretofore  blighted  by  its 
presence,  ought  not  to  be  thrown  open  to 
slavery,  why  have  we  not  also  the  right  boldly, 
and  fearlessly  to  say  so,  whenever,  and  where- 
ever we  may  think  proper  ?  Is  one  half  of 
this  nation,  only  to  be  heard  upon  this  sub- 
ject ?  Are  we  also,  as  well  as  the  negroes, 
to  become  a  subject  race  ?  Is  this  a  govern- 
ment of  majorities  or  minorities  ?  and  if  of 
majorities,  how  is  the  will  of  the  majority  to 
be  ascertained  when  the  freedom  of  speech  is 
denied  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  nation  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  principles,  or  prac- 
tices of  the  Republican  party  which  can,  pro- 
perly be  called  aggressive,  or  which  ought  to 
be  offensive  to  the  people  of  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

We  hold  that  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  territories,  and  all  thingR  relating  to  them, 
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inclusive  of  negro  slavery,  is  absolute  and  un- 
controlled. •'     ■•• 

We  hold  that  when  the  people  of  a  territory 
come  to  form  a  constitution  preparatory  to  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  they  may  fix  their 
own  condition  in  reference  to  the  institution 
of  slavery,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  other  do- 
mestic institutions. 

We  hold  that  if  such  constitution  fairly  em- 
bodies the  will  of  the  people,  and  is  republi- 
can in  form,  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  such  territory 
has  a  right  to  be  admitted  as  a  state  without 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  exclusion  or 
admission  of  slavery.  ■  .  ■■         * 

We  hold  that  when  the  United  States  ac- 
quires a  new  territory,  the  status  of  law  ex- 
isting in  .such  territory  at  the  time  of  its  ac- 
quisition, continues  until  changed  by  the  new 
sovereignty.  ■  '  ■    .    :  ■    • 

We  hold  that  slavery  is  local  and  not  na- 
tional—that  it  derives  its  existence  from  the 
laws  of  the  states  where  it  exists,  and  not 
from. the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
that  the  constitution  neither  creates,  nor  car- 
ries, nor  protects  it  any  where. 

And,  in  adopting  these  doctrines,  we  have 
but  followed  the  teachings  of  our  patriot  sires 
of  the  Revolution.  Every  one  of  them  was 
an  article  iniMr.  Clay's  creed,  and  every  one 
of  them  has  been  vindicated  by  his  powerful 
eloquence, 

In  regard  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late for  the  territories,  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech 
in  the  Senate,  February  5.,  1850,  said: 

"  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  that  part  of  the 
"  subject  which  relates  to  the  power  of  Con- 
"  gress  to  -legislate  on  slavery  *  -*  *  whether 
"  in  this  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the'terri- 
"  tories;  but  I  must  say,  in  a  few  words,  that 
"  I  think  there  are  two  sources  of  power,  either 
"of  which  is  sufficient,  in  my  judgment,  to 
"  authorize  the  exercise  of  the  power  either  to 
"  introduce,  or  keep  out  slavery,  outside  of  the 
"states,,  and  within  the  territories,  I  shall 
"  nottaJke  up  time,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
"  consumed  already,  to  show  that  the  clause 
"  which  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  make 
"  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
"  the.  territory  and  other  property  of  the  Unit- 
"  cd  States,  conveys  the  power  to  legislate  for 
"  the  territories.  "x"  ft  *  I  must  say,  that 
"  when  a  point  is  settled  by  all  the  elementary 
"authorities,  and  by  the  uniform  interpreta- 
"  tion  and  action  of  every  department  of  our 
"  government,  legislative,  executive  and  ju- 
"  dicial,  and  when  that  point,  has  been  settled 
"  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  never  was 
"  seriously  disturbed  until  recently,  I  thitikif 
;,'  we  are  to  regard  any  thing  as  fixed  and  set- 
1  tied  under  the  administration  of  this Consti- 


"  tution  of  ours,  it  is  the  question  which  has 
"thus  invariably  and  uniformly  been  settled. 
u  *  •*  -x-  J  think  it  is  a  power  adequate  either 
"  to  introduce  or  to  exclude  slavery." 

Oh  the  question  of  the  constitution  carrying 
slavery  into  the  territories,  he  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  terms  in  the  same  speech. 

''Really  I  must  say  that  the  idea  that'eo 
uinstanti,  upon  the  consummation  of  the 
"treaty,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
"spread  itself  over  the  acquired  country,  and 
"carried  along  with  it  the  institution  of  slavery, 
"is  so  irreconcilable  with  any  comprehension, 
"or  any  reason  which  I  possess,  that  I  hardly 
"know  how  to  meet  it."  And  on  the  22nd  of 
July  he  said.  "If  the  constitution  possesses 
"the  paramount  authority  attributed  to  it,  the 
"laws  even  of  the  ,  free  states  Of  the  Union 
"would  yield  to  that  paramount  authority.  •  If, 
"therefore,' it  be  true  that,  according  to  the 
"laws  now  in  force  in  California,New  Mexico, 
"and  Utah,  slavery  cannot  be  introduced,  if  such 
"is  the  lex  loci— the  constitution  of  the  United 
"States  is  as  passive  and  neutral  upon  the 
"subject  as  the  constitution  or  government  of 
"any  Other  country  upon  earth,  f '  '*  *  In 
"my  opinion,  the  supposition  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  carries  slavery 
"into  California,  supposing  her  not  to  be  a 
"state,  is  an  assumption  totally  unwarranted 
"by  the  constitution.  Why  if  the  constitution 
"gave  the  privilege,  it  would  be  incompetent 
"for  California  to  adopt  the  provision  which 
"she  has  in  her  constitution.  The  constitution 
"of  the  United  States  being  supreme,  no  state 
"could  pass  an  enactment  in  contravention  of 
"the  constitution.  My  rules  of  interpreting 
"the  constitution  are  the  good  old  rules  of  '98 
"and'99."- 

Does  slavery  exist  in  the  territories  we  ac- 
quired from  Mexico?  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Clay  said  in  his  speech  of  February  5, 1850. 

"By  law,  slavery  does  not  exist  in  the  terri- 
"tories  ceded  to  us  by  Mexico.  *  *  *.  I 
"understand  it  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the 
"public  law  of  the  world,  of  reason,  and  pf 
"justice,  that  the  status  ofthelaw  as  it  existed 
"at  the  moment  of  the  conquest,or  acquisition, 
"remains  unchanged  until  It  is  altered  by  the 
"sovereign  authority  of  the  conquering,  or  ac- 
"quiring  power.  That  is  a  great  principle, 
"and  you  can  scarcely  turn  over  a  page  of  the 
"public  law  where  you  will  not  find  it  recog- 
"nized.  The  laws  of  Mexico,  as  they  existed 
"at  the  moment  of  the  cession  of  the  ceded 
"territories  to  this  country,  remained  their  laws 
"still;  unless  they  were  altered  by  that  new 
"sovereign  power  which  this  people,  and  these 
"territories  came  under,  in  consequence  of 
"the  treaty  of  cession  to  the  United  States." 

And  on    the,  13th    of  May  lie  said,     "If  the 
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"territorial  legislatures  can  pass  no  law  with 
"  respect  to  Atriean  slavery,  the  stains  of  law 
"  as  itexists  now  in  the  territories  of  Utah,  and 
"  New  Mexico,  will  continue  to  exist,  until  the 
"  people  form  a  constitution  for  themselves, 
"  when  they  can  settle  the  question  of  slavery 
"  as  they  please.  *  *  *  Sir,  1  shall  not 
"  enlarge  on  the  opinion  which  I  have  already 
"announced  to  the  Senate  as  being  held  by 
"  me  on  this  subject,  bfy  opinion  is  that  the 
"  law  of  Mexico,  in  all  the  variety  of  forms  in 
"which  legislation  can  take  place — that  is  to 
"  say,  by  the  edict  of  a  dictator,  by  the  consti- 
<l  tution  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  by  the  act  of 
u  the  legislative  authority  of  Mexico — by  all 
"  these  modes  of  legislation,  slavery  has  been 
"abolished  there." 

And  on  the  21st  of  May.  "If  the  Senator 
"  desires  by  any  indirect  means,byany  clause 
"  which  goes  beyond  its  professed  objects,  by 
"any  implication  which  can  result  from  that 
"  clause,  to  assert  either  that  slavery  exists 
"  now  in  that  country,  or  that  it  is  lawful  to 
"carry  it  there  under  the  constitution  of  the 
"  United  States,  I,  for  one,  cannot  agree  to  it. 
«*  *  *'  I  cannot  agree  to  an  amendment 
"  which,  in  point  of  fact,  assumes  that  slavery 
"has  an  existence  there  at  this  time,  and  as- 
sumes in  point  of  law,  that,  under  the  con- 
"  stitution  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
"  right  to  carry  slaves  there.  I  cannot  vote 
"  for  either  proposition." 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,having  shown  that 
slavery  did  not  exist  in  the  territories  when 
we  acquired  them,  and  that  it  has  not  gone 
there,  and  cannot  go  there  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  I  invite  your  atten- 
to  the  question,  is  it  right  that  the  sanction  of 
law  shall  be  given  to  carry,  and  plant  it  in  the 
territories  which  are  now  free  ?  And  again  I 
invoke  the  authority  of  Mr.  Clay. 

"If,"  he  says,  in  his  speech  of  February  o, 
1850,  "if,  unhappily,  we  should  be  involved  in 
"  war,  in  civil  war,  between  the  two  parts  of 
"  this  confederacy,  in  which  the  effort  upon 
"  the  oae  side  should  be  to  restrain  the  intro- 
"  duction  of  slavery  into  the  new  teritories, 
"  and  upon  the  other  side  to  force  its  introduc- 
tion there,  what  a  spectacle  should  we  pre- 
"  sent  to  the  astonishment  of  mankind,  in  an 
"  effort  not  to  propagate  rights,  but — I  must 
"  say  it— a  war  to  propagate  wrongs  in  the 
"  territories  thus  acquired  from  Mexico.  It 
"  would  be  a  war  in  which  we  should  have  no 
"  sympathies,  no  good  wishes ;  in  which  all 
"  mankind  would  be  against  us;  for  from  the 
"commencement  of  the  revolution  down  to 
"  the  present  time,  we  have  constantly  re- 
proached our  British  ancestors  tor  the  in- 
"  Production  of  slavery  into  this  country." 

And  then,  as  his  venerable  form  expanded 


to  its  fullest  dimensions,  and  his  eye  flashed 
with  the  fire  of  liberty  which  was  glowing  in 
his  bosom,  he  exclaimed  with  a  fervor  and  in- 
spiration of  eloquence  which  thrilled  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  "I  never  can,  and  never  will 
"  vote,  and  no  earthly  power  will  ever  make 
"  me  vote,  to  spread  slavery  over  territory 
"  where  it  does  not  exist." 

[Great  enthusiasm  and  prolonged  cheers  for 
Henry  Clay.]  God  bless  his  noble  memory  ! 
[renewed  applause.]  It  is  a  sentiment  worthy 
to  be  canonized  in  the  heart,  not  only  of 
every  American,  but  of  every  disciple  of  lib- 
erty throughout  the  world.  And  his  name, 
and  memory  are  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the 
down  trodden,  and  oppresssed  of  all  the  despo- 
tisms of  Christendom,and  lives  there  to  inspire 
them  with  courage,and  with  hope  forthe  coming 
of  the  day  when  the  hoary  thrones  of  tyrants 
shall  totter,  and  fall,  when  crowns  shall  moul- 
der into  dust,  and  the  spirit  of  universal  lib- 
erty shall  over  spread  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
[Great  applause.] 

Who  can  now  review  the  speeches  of  this 
greatest  and  noblest  of  Americon  statesmen 
without  being  overwhelmed  with  wonder,  and 
admiration  at  the  power  of  his  intellect,  the 
invincible  purity  and  sternness  of  his  integ- 
rity and  the  sublimity  of  his  patriotism 
ande  loqnence.  And  yet  they  are  those, 
claiming  as  their  birth  right  the  price- 
less inheritance  of  freedom,  claiming  to  have 
imbibed  their  love  of  liberty  from  the  teachings 
of  the  immortal  Clay,  who  are  so  recreant 
to  the  principles  which  ought  to  inspire 
the  action  of  freemen,  as  to  seem  anx- 
ious to  tear  out  the  pages  of  our  country's  his- 
tory which  record  his  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  the  rights  of  man,  and  his  sleepless  vigil- 
ance in  guarding  them,  and  write  in  their 
stead  the  damning  falsehood  that  he  was  en- 
listed under  the  black  banner  of  squatter  sov- 
erignty  pro-slavery  ism,  and  fighting  its  battles 
for  universal  dominion.     [Applause.] 

If  there  ever  was  an  incorruptible  states- 
man, and  one  who  was  gifted  by  Heaven  with 
political  prescience,  and  permitted  to  cast  his 
vision  far  into  the  future,  that  he  might  warn 
his  countrymen  of  coming  dangers,  and  point 
out  the  beacons  to  guide  them,  in  safety,  in 
their  onward  course,  that  man  was  the  great, 
the  glorious,  the  immortal  Henry  Clay.  (Long 
continued  cheering.) 

We,  of  the  free  states,  are  accused  of  injus- 
tice to  our  brethren  of  the  South,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  [protect  the  territories  acquired  from 
Mexico,  and  which  are  now  free,  from  the  ra- 
pacious grasp  of  slavery;  and  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  his  friends,  most  amiably  admit  the  truth 
of  the  accusation.  It  seems  to  be  quite  over- 
looked, or  treated  as  a  matter  of  no  moment, 
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that  the  slave  states  deny  to  the  free  states 
any  participation  whatever,  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  territories,  as  free  territories.  They 
claim  all — demand  that  all  shall  be  given  up 
to  the  dominion  of  slavery,  and  that  none 
shall  remain  exempt  from  the  curse,  for  the 
use,  and  enjoyment  of  free  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  for  cultivation  by  free  labor. 

They  demand  that,  if  we  go  into  the  territo- 
ries at  all,  we  shall  go  there  to  labor  side  by 
side  with  their  slaves,  and  subject  to  the  social 
degradation,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
always  attaches  to  free  labor  in  the  slave 
States,  and  subject  also  to  the  limitations 
upon  free  speech  and  action  which  are  im- 
posed, and  rigorously  enforced  by  the  "higher 
law"  of  slavery.  Ought  free  men  to  be  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  these  demands  ?  Ought 
they  to  be  expected  tamely  and  servilely  to 
surrender  all,  and  make  no  stand  to  preserve 
the  free  territories  from  the  pollution  of  slave- 
ry, as  homes  for  the  rising  millions  around 
them,  where  they  may  go  without  the  sacrifice 
of  their  manhood,  and  where  they  may  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  which  per- 
tained to  them  in  their  native  land  ? 

The  people  of  the  free  States  have  just  and 
ineradicable  repugnancies  to  slavery.  They 
are  willing  to  let  it  alone  in  the  States  where 
itj  is,  and,  in  good  faith,  accord  to  it  all  the 
rights  which  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended it  should  have — but  they  are  not  wil- 
ling to  be  brought  in  contact  with  it — they  are 
not  willing  that  their  families  shall  be  sur- 
rounded by  it,  and  compelled  to  breathe  its  at- 
mosphere— they  are  not  willing  that  their  chil- 
dren shall  labor  side  by  side,  in  the  same  fields, 
and  the  same  shops  with  it,  and  subject  to  its 
social  and  moral  influences  and  prejudices. 
But  where  can  a  place  be  found  for  the  com- 
ing generations  of  free  people  if  the  new  views 
of  political  power  which  have  been  inaugura- 
ted are  to  be  enforced,  that  the  Constitution, 
of  its  own  inherent  vigor,  carries,  establishes 
and  protects  slavery  everywhere  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States?  Then  there  is  no 
place  left  to  which  the  redundant  population 
of  the  free  States  can  go  without  coming  under 
the  dominion  of  the  institution  of  slavery;  for 
let  it  be  remembered  that  not  one  State  in  this 
Union  has  ever  applied, or  been  admitted  as  a 
free  State,  where  slavery  existed  whilst  it  was 
a  territory. . 

In  every  instance,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, where  slavery  has  been  allowed  to  get  a 
foothold  in  a  territory,  and  has  had  the  sane 
tion  and  protection  of  law,  that  territory,  when 
prepared  for  admission  as  a  State,  has  come 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  no  single  instance 


of  the  admission  of  a  free  State  in  all  the  vast 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  all  the  vast  coun- 
try lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  and  the  lakes  of  the  north  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  except  such  as  have  been 
formed  out  of  the  territory  protected  from  the 
inroads  of  slavery  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
and  the  Missouri  compromise.  Now,  as  like 
causes  usually  produce  like  effects,  and  reason- 
ing from  what  has  happened,  to  what  may  be 
expected  to  happen  hereafter,  it  is  not  certain, 
nor  even  probable,  if  the  doctrine  that  the 
Constitution,  of  its  own  vigor,  plants  and 
maintains  slavery  in  all  the  territories,  is  to 
prevail,  I  say  it  is  not  certain,  nor  even  proba- 
ble, that  another  free  State  will  ever  be  added 
to  this  confederacy. 

Out  of  the  district  of  country  above  men- 
tioned sixteen  States  have  been  formed  and 
admitted  into  the  Union,  since  the  adoption  of 
our  present  Constitution.  Of  these,  nine  are 
slave  States,  and  only  seven  are  free  States. 
The  nine  slave  States  contain  an  area  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  the  seven  free  States, 
whilst  the  seven  free  States  contain  a  popula- 
tion more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  white 
population  of  the  nine  slave  States; 

With  these  facts  before  us,  is  it  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  people  of  the  free  States 
should  make  a  firm  and  decided  stand,  not  to 
wrest  from >J the  hands  of  slavery  any  thing 
which  it  has  possessed  itself  of,  or  which  it  has 
any  right  to  take  possession  of,  but  to  repel  its 
advance,    and    to    rescue  from  its  insatiable 

j  grasp  all  the  remaining  free  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  government.  We  are 
not    aiming    to   take  from  slavery  any  thing 

j  which  it  has,  but  only  to  hold  what  has,  here- 
tofore, been  most  solemnly  dedicated  to  free- 
dom. We  are  making  no  aggression  upon 
slavery,  but  doing  all  which  we  may  lawfully 
and  rightfully  do,  to  repel  and  beat  back  its 
fierce  and  persistent  assaults  upon  the  do- 
mains of  freedom.  And  how  else  are  we  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  the  already  redundant 
population  of  many  of  the  free  States  ?  How 
else  are  we  to  open  to  our  people  new  fields  for 
their  energy,  enterprise  and  industry?  The 
slave  States  already  have  more  territory,  in 
climates  congenial  to  the  habits  and  constitu- 
tions of  the  negroes,  and  adapted  to  their  ca- 
pacity of  labor  than  they  can  profitably  and 
advantageously  use  for  a  century  to  come. 
In  many  of  the  free  States  population  .  is  al- 
ready pressing  hard  upon  production  and  sub- 
sistence, and  new  homes  must  be  provided,  or 
the  evils  of  an  over-crowded  country  encoun- 
tered. And  if  all  the  remaining  territories 
are  to  be  surrendered  to  the  demands  of  slave- 
ry, where  are  our  people  to  go  ?  The  territo- 
rv  we  got  from  Mexico  is  free  territory.  Slave- 
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ry  has  no  existence  there,  and  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to -go  there.  All  our  former  acqui- 
sitions have  enured  to  the  benefit  of  the  slave 
States.  This  fact  attracted  the  attention  and 
elicited  the  comment  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  mem- 
orable contest  of  1850,  and  in  his  Speech  in 
Senate  of  the  5th  of  February  he  asked  : 

"  What  have  been  the  territorial  acquisitions 
'•made  by  this  country,  and  to  what  interests 
'have  they  conduced?  Florida,  where  slave- 
s' ry  exists,  has  been  introduced.  All  the  most 
'valuable  parts  of  Louisiana  have  also  added 
•'  to  the  extent  and  consideration  of  the  slave- 
'  holding  portion  of  the  Union ;  for  although 
'  there  is  a  larp;e  extent  of  that  territory  north 
'  of  3t>°  30'.  yet,  in  point  of  intrinsic  value 
"and  importance,  I  would  not  give  the  single 
'  State  of  Louisiana  for  the  whole  of  it.  All 
'  Louisiana,  with  the  exception  of  what  lies 
'north  of  36°  30',  including  Oregon,  to  which 
f  we  have  obtained  title  mainly  upon  the 
"ground  of  its  being  apart  of  the  acquisition 
"  of  Louisiana — all  Texas — all  the  territories 
"  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  government 
li  of  the  United  States  during  sixty  years  of  the 
"  operation  of  that  government,  have  been 
"  slave  territories — theatres  of  slavery — with 
"the  exception  I  have  mentioned  lying  north 
"of  the  line  of  36°  30'.  But  how  was  it  in 
•'the  ease  of  a  war  made  essentially  bv  the 
"  South,  growing  out  of  the  annexation  of 
"Texas,  which  was  a  measure  pressed  by  the 
"  South  upon  the  councils  of  the  country,  and 
■'which  led  to  the  war  with  Mexico?  I  do 
'not  say  of  the  whole  South,  but  a  major  por- 
"tion  of  the  South  pressed  the  annexation  of 
"  Texas  upon  the  country,  and  that  led  to  a 
"war  with  Mexico,  and  to  the  ultimate  acqui- 
"  sition  of  these  territories,  which  now  consti- 
tute the  bone  of  contention  between  the 
''  members  of  the  confederacy.  And  now, 
"when,  for  the  first  time,  any  free  territory — 
'  after  these  great  acquisitions  in  Florida, 
"  Louisiana  and  Texas  had  been  made,  and 
"redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the  South — now, 
"when,  for  the  first  time,  free  territories  are 
"attempted  to  be  introduced — territories  with- 
"  out  the  institution  of  slavery — I  put  it  to  the 
"hearts  of  my  countrymen  of  the  South,  if 
"it  is  right  to  press  matters  to  the  disastrous 
"  consequences  that  have  been  intimated  no 
"  longer  ago  than  this  very  morning  upon  the 
"  presentation  of  the  resolutions  from  North 
"  Carolina." 

And  on  the  21st  May,  still  urging  that  all 
the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  was  free, 
and  should  be  kept  free,  and  not  surrendered 
to  the  slave  power,  he  added : 

"  I  know  that  there  is  a  floating  idea  in  the 

"  Southern    mind,  such  as  we  have  heard  be- 

4  fore,    of   the  necessity  of  an  equilibrium  of 


"  power  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Union 
" — -of  a  balancing  authority.  However  de- 
"  sirable  such  a  state  of  political  arrangement 
"might  be,  we  all  know  it  is  utterly  impracti- 
cable. We  all  know  that  the  rapid  growth, 
"  and  unparalleled  progress  of  the  Northern 
"  portion  of  this  country  is  such  that  it  is  im- 
"  possible  for  the  South  to  keep  pace  with  it, 
"  and  unless  the  order  of  all  Republics  shall  be 
"  reversed,  and  the  majority  shall  be  governed 
"by  the  minority,  the  equilibrium  is  unat- 
"  tainable." 

I  am  fully  aware,  fellow  citizens,  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  exciting,  and  per- 
ilous contest  of  1850,  Mr.  Clay  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso;  and  I, am 
equally  aware  that  designing  men,  for  base 
political  ends,  seek,  by  garbled  extracts  from 
his  speeches,  to  make  the  impression  that  he 
did  so  because  he  was  favorable  to  the  squatter 
sovereignty  heresy,  and  absurdity  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the 
truth,  or  more  unjust  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Clay. 

As  he  declared,  over  and  over  again,  on 
every  occasion  where  the  subject  was  under 
discussion,  he  opposed  the  Wilmot  Proviso  be- 
cause it  was  unnecessary — a  mere  abstraction, 
irritating  to  the  South,  and  which  could  do  no 
possible  good  to  the  North,  as  the  territories 
were  already  free,  and  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
could  not  make  them  more  so.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  and  this  alone,  that  he  implored  his 
friends  not  to  press  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and 
not  because  he  either  doubted  the  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  it,  or  thought  the  territories 
ought  to  he  left  open  to  the  occupation  of 
slavery.  He  always,  upon  all  occasions,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  maintained  that  these 
territories  were  free — that  slavery  could  not 
enter  them — that  the  constitution  did  not,  and 
could  not  carry  it  there,  and  that  no  earthly 
power  could  ever  make  him  vote  to  spread  it 
over  soil  now  free.     (Great  applause.) 

And  these,  fellow  citizens,  are  the  principles, 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  revolutionary  sires, 
and  enforced  by  the  fervid  patriotism,  and  al- 
most Divine  eloquence  of  Mr.  Clay,  to  which 
we  are  still  devoted.  We  repudiate,  we  spurn 
the  new  dogmas  of  modern  politicians,  and 
their  new  views  and  interpretations  of  the 
Constitution,  as  full  of  danger,  and  intend  to 
live  by,  and  if  need  be,  die  by  the  teachings 
of  the  fathers. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
given  a  new  interpretation  to  the  Constitution 
— that  we  are  bound  by  that  decision,  and  that 
it  is  treasonable  in  us  to  differ  with  the  court 
in  opinion,  or  to  question  its  infallibility. 

My  answer  to  this  must  be  brief.  The  court, 
a  3  the  highest,  and  most  august  judicial  tribu- 
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nal  of  the  nation,  is  entitled  to  our  profound- 
est  respect ;  and  I  habitually  bow,  respect- 
fully, and  deferentially,  to  the  decisions  of 
all  judicial  tribunals ;  but  I  no  more  recognize 
the  claim  to  infallibility  when  made  on  be- 
half of  the  Court,  than  when  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Pope.  Neither  tribunal  has,  in  my 
judgment,  a  Divine  right  to  commit  errors, 
and  blunders,  and  perpetrate  outrages,  and 
then  silence  enquiry  and  discussion.  The 
question  before  the  Court  was,  whether  a  cer 
tain  negro  was  a  slave,  or  a  free  man.  They 
decided  that  he  was  a  slave,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  nation  yielded  respect 
and  obedience  to  the  decision.  No  one  rebel- 
led against  it — no  one  resisted  it.  But  they 
took  occasion,  from  this  question  of  the  free- 
dom or  slavery  of  an  obscure  and  insignifi- 
cant negro,  to  decide  great  political,  national 
and  territorial  questions,  which  will  affect  the 
destinies  of  millions  of  freemen,  for  ages  to 
come — questions  which  they  had  no  right  to 
decide ;  which  transcended  their  limits ;  and. 
to  which  they  were  utterly  incompetent. 

I  again  plant  myself  upon  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Clay.  It  does  seem  as  if  there  was  no 
possible  phase  of  this  slavery  question  which 
had  escaped  the  grasp  of  his  wonderful  mind, 
or  eluded  the  ordeal  to  which  he  could  subject 
it.  Prior  to  the  events  of  1850,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  had  other  questions  of  slavery  be- 
fore them,  and  had  decided  other  laws  uncon- 
stitutional;  and,  as  if  Dred  Scott  cast  his 
dark  shadow  before  him,  Mr.  Clay  seemed  to 
see  the  coming  negro,  and  the  coming  decis- 
ion, and  left  us  his  commentaries  thereon,  to 
be  attached  when  they  had  come. 

In  his  speech  of  February  5,  1850,  so  often 
already  referred  to,  he  said,  with  some  degree 
of  indignation,  "I  am  not  one  of  that  class 
"of  politicians  who  believe  that  every  ques- 
"  tion  is  a  proper  question  for  the  Supreme 
"  Court  of  the  United  States.  There  are  ques- 
u  tions  too  large  for  any  tribunal  of  that  kind 
"  to  decide — great  political,  national  and 
"  territorial  questions,  which  transcend  their 
"  limits,  and  to  which  they  are  utterly  incom- 
" petent.  *  T.  *  "*  *  The  court  had  no 
•'  right  to  decide  whether  the  laws  of  facility 
"  were  or  were  not  unconstitutional.  The 
"  only  question  before  the  court  was  upon  the 
"  laws  of  impediment  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania.  If  they  have  gone 
"  beyond  the  case  before  them,  to  decide  upon 
"  a  case  not  before  them,  the  decision  is  what 
"  lawyers  call  obiter  dictum"  and  is  not 
"binding  upon  that  court  itself,  or  upon  any 
a  other  tribunal.  I  say  it  is  utterly' impossi- 
"ble  for  that  court,  with  the  case  before  them 
"  of  the, passage  of  a  law  by  a  state  legislature, 
(l  affording  aid  and  assistance  to  the  owner  of 


■  a  slave  to  get  back  his  property  again  \  it  is 
"  utterly  impossible  that  that,  or  any  othe  tri- 
bunal, _  should  pronounce .  the  decision  that 
"  such  aid  and  assistance  rendered  by  the  au- 
"  thorities  of  the  state  under  this  provision  of 
*  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
''unconstitutional  and  void." 

Now,  fellow  citizens,  let  me  ask  you,  out  of 
what  has  this  slavery  agitation  grown  ?  If  the 
free  states  have  not,  as  I  again  assert  they 
have  not,  been  aggressive  upon  the  rights  of 
the  slave  states,  out  of  what  has  this  agitation 
grown._  lu  Douglas  "  "Douglas."]  No,  fel- 
low citizens,  you  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  was  but  the  cats- 
paw  with  which  the  monkey  raked  the  chest- 
puts  from  the  fire.  ,  But  a  few  days  before  the 
introduction  of  the  provision  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  he  was  as  much  op- 
posed to  that  repeal  as  any  of  us,  an4  in  advo- 
cating it,  he  but  did  what  his  masters  compel- 
led him  to  do. 

And  so  were  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hund- 
red of  the  democrats  in  all  the  free  states  op- 
posed to  it,  and  they,  too,  have  been  compel- 
led to  eat  their  words,  of  opposition,  and  fall 
down  in  adoration  before  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill.  Like  the  Moslem  cry  "  God  is  great, 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,"  they  have 
been  forced,  though  sorely  against  their  con- 
sciences, to  raise  the  idolatrous  shout  "  Great 
is  slavery,  and  Stephen  is  its  prophet." 
[Cheers,] 

What,  then,  has  brought  the  sentiment  of 
the  different  sections  of  this  Union  into  such 
violent  collision  upon  this  subject,  if  the  free 
states  have  not  been  aggressive,-  as  I  assert 
they  have  not?  There  has  been  aggression 
some  where ;  for  if  all  parties  had  stood  by  the 
compromises  of  the,  constitution,  there  could, 
and  would, have  been  no; disturbance,  no  col- 
lision. For  thirty  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  there  was  no  disturbance,  be- 
cause during  that  time  all  parties  did  abide  by 
the  adjustment.  Who  violated, it  ?  Who,  .and 
what  brought  on  the  conflict?  What  occa- 
sioned it?  It  was  not  interference,  or  .at- 
tempted interference,  by  the  free  states  with 
the  institution  in  the  slave  states.  No  body 
pretends  that  any  such  thing  has  happened 
The  free  states  had  let  the  slave  states  alone ; 
but  slavery  itself  became  restless,  and  discon- 
tented where  it  was,  and  began  to  struggle  for 
expansion;  and  out  of  these  efforts  to  break 
over  the  bounds  which  had  been  prescribed- , 
for  it  by  the  fathers  who  made  the  constitu- 
tion, all  the  strife  has  grown.  Down  to  182Q 
there  was  peace,  and  harmony,  in  all  our  bor- 
ders. Then,  with  the  application  of  Missouri 
for  admission  as  a  slave  state,  came  agitation 
and  danger,    In  Missouri  slavery  already  had 
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an  actual  existence,,  and  she  was  admitted 
with  it,  and'thd  free  states  recognized  her  as 
in  the  Union  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  original  slave  states  ;  and  they  have  al- 
ways respected  her  rights,  and  left  her  to  main- 
tain the  institution  of  slavery  in  her  own  way, 
and  to  manage  all  her  internal  affairs  as  she 
pleased,  without  interruption  or  annoyance. 

But,  North  and  West  of  Missouri,  there 
was  no  slavery,  and  another  effort  was  made 
to  limit,  and  restrain  its  farther  extension. — 
The  Missouri  Compromise  was  passed ;  the 
storm  was  quelled ;  and  another  season  of  re- 
pose ensued,  which  continued  to  the  close  of 
the  Mexican  war.  Then,  large"  accessions  of 
free  territory  were  made,  and  slavery  again 
began  its  convulsive  struggles  for  expansion 
into  them,  and  thus  the  strife  between  the 
North  and  the  South  was  renewed  with  more 
bitterness  and  intensity  than  ever.  I  know 
that  It  is  charged  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  so 
called,  was  an  aggression  upon  the  rights  of 
the  South,  but  the  charge  falsifies  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  ignores  the  best  settled 
principles  of  constitutional  law.  If  it  had 
passed,  it  would  not  have  changed  the  status 
of  law  in  the  territories.  They  were  already 
free,  and  it  only  sought  to  keep  them  so. 

It  interfered  with  no  state.  It  made  no  war 
upon  slavery  where  it  had  any  existence,  either 
in  law,  or  in  fact,  but  was  intended  only  to  ar- 
rest its  march  into  new  fields  where  the  law 
already  denied  it  entrance.  If  it  had  passed, 
it  would  have  created  no  additional  impedi- 
ment, for,  by  the  laws  of  Mexico — by  the  law 
existing  in  the  territories  when  we,acquired 
them  from  Mexico,  they  were  already  free, 
and  Mr.  Clay  declared  that  slavery  could  never 
go  there — that  the  constitution  did  not  take  it 
there — and  that  no  law  should  ever  be  passed, 
with  his  approbation,  to  sanction  its  introduc- 
tion there. 

The  storm  which  then  so  fearfully  threaten- 
ed us  was  quelled  by  the  compromises  of  1850, 
and  peace,  harmony  and  fraternal  regard, 
again  blessed  our  land. 

The  free  states  then  all  hoped,  and  believed 
that  this  element  of*  discord — this  fruitful 
source  of  strife,  was  destroyed  forever — and 
so  it  would  have  been  could  Mr.  Clay  have  liv- 
ed forever.  -But  the  sod  was  hardly  green  up- 
on his  grave  before  a  "ruthless  hand"  was 
put  forward  to  tear  down  the  bulwarks  around 
the  free  territories  to  the  erection  of  which  he 
devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life,  and  to 
throw  them  open  to  the  desecration  and  rapa- 
city of  slavery.  The  people  of  the  free  states 
stood  faithfully  by  the  compromises  of  1850, 
as  they  have  always  done  by  the  constitution; 
and  it  is  by  no  act  of  theirs  that  the  distress- 
ing, and   heart-sickening  agitation  has  been 


renewed,  but  alone  by  the.  fierce,  and  unremit- 
ting aggressions  of  slavery,  and  slavery  propa- 
gandists upon  free  territory.  The  free  states 
have  always,  and  still  do,  act  upon  the.  defen- 
sive. 

But,  it  is  said  that  discussion  of  the  subject 
disturbs  the  peace  of  society,  and  endangers 
the  safety  JJof  the  states  where  slavery  exists  ; 
and  that  discussion  is  aggression.  To.  this,  I 
answer,  if  slavery  is  right,  and  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  Divine  authority,  which  seems  now  to 
be  the  popular  and  prevailing  doctrine  in  the 
democratic  party,  discussion  cannot  endanger, 
but  will  inevitably  tend  to  strengthen  and  sus- 
tain it.  The  truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
examination.  The  eternal,  and  indestructible 
principles  of  right,  and  justice  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  investigation.  Subject  them  to 
the  fiercest  scrutiny  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  they  will  come  from  the  ordeal  purged, 
purified  and  brightened.  The  more  thorough- 
ly they  are  sifted,  the  more  strongly  they  com- 
mend themselves  to  approval  and  acceptance. 

But  I  answer  further,  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  discussion  of  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  does  exist,  but  in  the  territo- 
ries where  it  does  not  exist.  I  have  already 
said,  and  repeat  it,  that  with  it,  in  the  States, 
we  neither  have,  nor  wish  to  have  anything 
to  do.  That  is  their  own  affair,  and  we  let 
them  alone  to  do  with  it  as  they  please.  We 
have  not,  and  we  will  not  interfere.  But,  in 
regard  to  the  territories,  we  assert,  and  will 
exercise  the  right.  There,  there  is  no  exist- 
ing institution  to  be  interfered  with,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  which  could  possibly 
be  furnished  for  resisting  its  introduction,  is, 
that  it  is  practically  demonstrated  that  hu- 
man slavery  and  the  freedom  of  speech  cannot 
co-exist.  There  is  between  them  an  "irre- 
pressible conflct."  They  cannot  live  together 
.upon  the  same  soil,  or  breathe  the  same  atmos- 
phere. Where  slavery  is,  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  have  to  be  surrendered. 
The  guarantees  of  laws  and  constitutions  are 
impotent  to  protect  them.  There  is  a  "higher 
law"  of  slavery,  which  over-rides  all  constitu- 
tions and  subjugates  all  minds.  Only  glance 
at  the  course  of  events  in  the  slave  States  for 
the  last  few  years.  Printing  offices  have  been 
invaded — presses  broken  to  pieces— types 
scattered  to  the  winds — the  proprietors  of 
newspapers  abused  and  maltreated — -the  sanc- 
tuaries of  our  religion  desecrated — its  minis- 
ters scourged  and  persecuted,  and  peaceful 
congregations  of  Christian  men  and  women 
broken  up  and  scattered.  Free  men  have  re- 
peatedly been  seized  by  lawless  mobs,  beaten 
with  mahy  stripes,  tarred  and  feathered,  sub- 
jected to  every  indigjnity  and  outrage,  and 
driven  from  their  native  land  ruined  in  health 
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and  bankrupt  in  fortune — and  all  this  not  for 
infringing  anybody's  rights — not  for  stirring 
up  insurrection — not  for  touching  or  disturb- 
ing anybody's  property — for,  for  all  these 
things  the  law  was  open,  and  would  have  af- 
forded ample  remedy — but  simply  for  express- 
ing their  opinions,  as  free  men,  of  the  policy 
of  the  government  under  which  they  lived,  as 
they  had  a  constitutional  right  to  do,  and  the 
doing  of  which  was  a  violation  of  no  law. 
Book  sellers  have  been  mobbed  and  driven 
away,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  books  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  slavery  have  been 
found  upon  their  shelves.  And  these  things 
inhere  in  the  very  nature  of  slavery  They 
are  incident  to  it  wherever  it  exists,  and  we 
must  expect  them  to  continue  to  occur 
wherever  slavery  is  fixed  as  a  permanent  do- 
mestic relation.  But  this  is  not  alL  The  ty- 
ranny of  the  "higher  law"  of  slavery  is  bar- 
barous and  inexorable  beyond  my  power  to 
depict.  It  extends  its  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
overt  act,  and  the  written  and  spoken  word, 
and  makes  inquisition  into  your  most  secret 
thoughts,  and  punishes  for  them,  or  compels 
conformity  to  a  pro-slavery  standard  of  ethics. 

Now,  all  these  things  do  not  justify  us  in  in- 
terfering with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
exists,  nor  do  we  claim  to  do  so.  All  these 
things  give  us  no  warrant  to  withhold  from,  or 
deny  to  the  slave  States  any  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  nor  do 
we  intend  to  do  so.  But  all  these  things  do 
fully  justify  us  in  resisting,  and  sternly  de- 
mand of  us  that  we  do  resist,  all  efforts  to  in- 
troduce and  establish  in  the  free  territories 
of  the  nation,  an  institution  which,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  carries  with  it  incidents,  and 
is  followed  by  consequences  so  fatal  to  the 
rights  of  freemen,  and  so  at  variance  with 
free,  republican  institutions. 

Fellow-citizens,  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire — a  nation  of  Pagans  and  semi-bar- 
barians, who  knew  less  of  true  civilization,  less 
of  the  principles  of  free  government,  than  the 
most  ignorant  and  illiterate  of  American  citi 
zens — when  the  oppressor's  hand  was  uplifted 
to  smite  one  who  owed  allegiance  to  and 
claimed  protection  from  the  eagles  of  Rome, 
the  cry,  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen,"  was  potent 
to  stay  the  blow,  and  give  the  protection  in- 
voked. Oh,  fellow-citizens,  how  it  ought  to 
humiliate  us  to  know,  that,  in  one  half  of  this 
nation,  if  you  but  be  suspected  of  hostility  to  a 
system  of  human  bondage,  the  cry,  UI  am  an 
American  citizen,"  whilst  you  point  to  the 
glorious  stars  and  stripes,  under  whose  folds 
you  have  done  battle  for  your  country,  and 
baptized  her  soil  with  your  blood — how  it 
ought  to  humiliate  us  to  know  that  this  appeal 
to  the  flag  of  freedom  for  protection  but   has- 


tens and  aggravates  the  fiendish  tortures  with 
which  you  are  to  be  visited. 

We  ought  to  oppose  the  extension  of  an 
institution  which  yields  such  fruit. 

Fellow  citizens,  there  probably  never  exis- 
ted a  political  organization  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  vile  detraction,  and  misrepre- 
sentation as  the  Republican  party.  But  the 
great  falsehood  of  all,  with  which  we  are  as- 
sailed— the  one  to  which  our  traducers  most 
frequently,  and,  perhaps,  most  efficiently  re- 
sort, is  the  charge  that  we  are  in  favour  of 
bringing  about  an  equality  of  the  races,  and 
of  introducing  the  negroes  to  a  footing  of  per- 
fect legal,  political  and  social  equality  with  the 
whites.  Now,  I  challenge  those  who  utter  the 
slander  to  name  one  solitary  Republican  in 
all  the  free  states  of  the  Union  who  has  ever, 
at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstance,  advo- 
cated such  a  doctrine. 

The  great  masses  of  the  people  in  the  south- 
ern states  may  possibly  believe  it.  They  are 
misled  and  deceived.  They  know  us,  and  our 
principles,  only  through  the  reports  of  our 
traducers.  They  never  read  a  Republican 
document,for  the  mails  in  the  south  are  closed 
to  their  transmission.  They  never  heard  a 
Republican  speech,  and  probably  never  will 
until  the  constitution  and  laws  are  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  give  equal  protection  to  American 
citizens  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  But 
those  who  make  the  charge  in  the  free  states 
know  it  to  be  false.  They  know  that,  so  far 
from  advocating  or  desiring  the  equality  of 
the  races  in  the  sense  in  which  the  charge  is 
made,  the  Republican  party  is  not  even  in  fa- 
vor of  emancipation  unless  it  could  go  hand 
in  hand  with  colonization. 

They  know  that  if  the  Republicans  possessed 
the  power,  to-day,  to  strike  the  fetters  from 
every  slave  in  America,  and  let  him  go  free, 
they  would  not  exert  that  power,  unless  the 
servile  race  could,  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
moved from  our  midst.  Whilst  the  negroes 
remain  among  us  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  best  interests  of  both  races  imperatively 
demand  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
shall  be  maintained,  and  that  they  shall  re- 
main as  a  servile  and  subject  race;  and  whether 
that  relation  shall  ever  be  dissolved — whether 
the  slaves  shall  ever  be  emancipated  either 
with,  or  without  colonization  is  a  question  with 
which  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any 
thing  to  do.  The  slave  states,  and  they  alone, 
are  competent  to  decide  it.     (Cheers.) 

Yes  the  southern  people  misunderstand  us, 
and  our  principles  and  purposes  ;  but  let  me 
make  a  prediction.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  shall 
have  been  elected,  and  elected,  with  God's 
blessing  upon  our  efforts,  he  certainly  will  be 
— when,  relying  on   truth  and  right,  he    shall 
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take  the  helm  of  state  and  shall  have  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  this  government  for  four 
years,  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  every  section  of  the 
Union,  and  the  south  shall  have  seen  us,  and 
known  us  by  our  acts,  and  shall  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  Republican  tree 
by  its  fruits,  these  prejudices  and  misconcep- 
tions will  all  pass  away  ;  and  the  southern 
people  will  have  learned,  that,  whilst  we  re- 
gard their  peculiar  institution  as  a  moral,  so- 
cial and  political  evil,  which  we  will  not  con- 
sent to  have  extended  into  the  free  territories, 
we  are,  nevertheless,  their  truest,  their  best, 
and  their  honestest  friends.  [Immense  Ap- 
plause.] They  will  even  have  learned  that 
they  may  look  to  us  with  a  confidence  w^iich 
shall  not*fail  them,  for  the  protection  of  the 
institution  on  their  own  soil  in  the  hour  of 
peril  and  danger.  When  insurrections  come, 
as  they  ever  have  come,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  among  all  nations  where  human 
slavery  existed,  and  as  they  ever  will  come 
whilst  human  slavery  endures,  unless  they 
can  extinguish  all  the  God-given  aspirations 
and  yearnings  after  freedom  that  swell,  and 
burn  in  every  human  heart — unless,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Clay  they  can  "penetrate  the 
human  soul,  and  eradicate  the  light  of  reason, 
and  the  love  of  liberty,' — when  insurrection  has 
come,  and  the  torch  is  lighting  their  houses 
over  their  heads,  and  the  dread  of  slaughter 
and  death  appals  every  heart,  and  no  man  dare 
leave  his  own  family  exposed  to  the  murderous 
knife  of  infuriated  slaves,  to  fly  to  the  aid  of 
his  neighbor,they  will  find  that  then  they  may 
stretch  out  their  hands  to  us  for  aid,  and  that 
aid  will  not  be  denied.  There  is  not  that  Re- 
publican living,  there  is  not  that  northern  man, 
with  a  Republican  heart  beating  in  his  bosom, 
who  would  not  march  to  the  rescue  of  his 
brethern  of  the  south,  from  the  horrors  of  in- 
surrection, with  the  same  fiery  zeal  and  al- 
acrity with  which  he  would  march  to  repel  the 
advancing  army  of  a  foreign  foe.  [Great  and 
prolonged  cheering,  and  cries  of ''that's  true," 
every  word  is  true/] 

Yes  fellow  citizens,  it  is  true ;  and  whilst  it  is 
true  it  is  also  true  that  Republicans  believe  that 
the  same  Almighty  hand  which  created  us,  cre- 
ated the  negro,  and  endowed  him  with  an  intel- 
ectual  and  moral  nature, and  made  him  anac- 
countable  and  responsible  being  as  he  did  us. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  teachings  of  revelation, 
that  God  "created  man  in  his  own  image," 
and  blessed  him,  and  gave  him  dominion  "over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and 
over  every  creeping  thing  that  cr^epeth  upon 
the  earth,"  but  gave  him  no  dominion  over  his 
fellow  man  ;  and  we,  therefore,  believe  slavery 


to  be  morally  wrong.     [Enthusiastic  and  con- 
tinued applause.] 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  question,  but  they 
ought  not  wholly  to  be  overlooked;  and  I  in- 
vite your  attention  to  the  significant  fact,  that, 
in  all  the  speeches  which  have  been  made  by 
Judge  Douglas  and  his  followers,  upon  this 
subject,  not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
ventured  to  say  whether,  in  his  opinion,  slave- 
ry was  right  or.  wrong,  good  or  evil.  If  they 
say  anything  aboirt  [t,  it  tends  to  make  the  im- 
pression that  slavery  is  a  divine  institution. 
All  that  Judge  Douglas  says,  is,  "I  don't  care 
whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  voted  down." 
If  he  knew  whether  voting  it  up,  or  voting  it 
down,  would  be  most  likely  to  make  him  Pres- 
ident, he  would  very  soon  emerge  from  his 
covert  of  philosophical  indifference,  with  opin- 
ions fully  matured,  in  the  advocacy  of  which 
he  would  go  into  quite  a  furor  of  patriotism. 
Now,  whilst  we  neither  wish  nor  intend  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  we  do 
care  whether  it  is  voted  up  or  voted  down  in 
the  territories.  We  do  believe  it  to  be  wrong. 
We  do  believe  that  human  bondage  is  an  out- 
rage upon  human  right,  and  if  we  believe  in  a 
God,  and  in  revelation  at  all,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  even  a  negro  has  an  immortal 
soul,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  control  of 
his  own  actions,  and  to  all  the  light  that  reve- 
lation can  afford  him  for  the  guidance  of  his 
life  in  view  of  his  accountability  to  his  creator. 
The  glorious  sun  which  now  pours  his  flood  of 
light  upon  us,  is — 

'13ut  a  spark  of  fire, 

A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky : 
The  soul,  immortal  as  its  sire, 

Shall  never  die." 

[Immense  applause.] 

Fellow  citizens,  believing  this,  and  believ- 
ing that  slavery  is  a  great  moral,  social  and 
political  evil — a  curse  to  both  races — whilst 
we  are  willing  to  let  it  alone  where  it  is,  we 
are  not  willing  that  it  should  be  spread  over 
the  free  territories.  The  political  contest  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  is  to  be  fought  up- 
on this  issue.  The  opposing  parties  are  mar- 
shaling their  hosts  for  the  combat.  Already 
the  advance  columns  have  met  in  fierce  and 
terrible  conflict;  already  the  battle  has  begun. 
From  beyond  where  the  Mississippi  rolls  its 
mighty  tide  the  cannons  opening  roar  has 
burst  upon  our  ears.  Under  the  very  battle- 
ments of  slovery,  and  on  its  chosen  field,  the 
first  battle  has  been  fought,  and  the  first  glo- 
rious victory  won.  Let  the  heroic  example 
given  us  by  our  brethren  of  St,  Louis,  inflame 
our  hearts  with  new  zeal,  and  nerve  us  to  re- 
newed exertion.  Let  Illinois  array  her  hosts 
and  under  the  leadership  of   her  gallant  son, 
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push  her  standard  forward,  and,  when  the  ides 
of  November  come,  she  will  show  to  the  na- 
tion the  gallantry  of  her  Republicans,  and  the 
glory  of  her  triumph,  [Immense  and  long 
continued  cheering.] 

I  congratulate  you,  fellow  citizens,  that 
Republicans  are  all  loyal  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union — that  in  all  the  threats  of  dis- 
union that  have  been  made,  not  one  has  been 
made  by  a  Republican — that  in  all  the  trea- 
sonable sentiments  that  have  been  uttered  not 
one  has  proceeded  from  Republican  lips. 
Whatever  grievances  we  have  we  intend  to 
redress  in  the  Union,  and  not  out  of  it— under 
and  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and 
laws,  and  not  in  violation  or  defiance  of  them 
— and  in  conclusion,  I  say  with  Mr.  Clay,  aud 
in  his  language :     "I  am   directly  Opposed  to 
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''any  purpose  of  secession— of  separation.  I 
"am  for  staying  within  the  Union,  and  defy- 
ing any  portion  of  the  Union  to  expel  me, 
"or  drive  me  out  of  the  Union.  I  |am  for 
"staying  within  the  Union  and  fighting  for 
"my  rights: — if  necessary  with  the  sword — 
"within  the  bounds,  and  under  the  safeguard 
"of  the  Union.  lam  for  vindicating  these 
"rights ;  but  not  by  being  driven  out  of  the 
"Union'rashly  and  unceremoniously  by  any 
"portion  of .  this  confederacy.  Here  I  am 
"within  it,  and  here  I  mean  to  stand  and  die ; 
"as  far  as  my  individual  purposes  or  wishes 
"can  go— within  it  to  protect  myself,  and  to 
"defy  all  power  upon  earth  to  expel  me,  or 
"drive  me  from  the  situation  in  which  T  am 
"placed."     [Great  applause] 
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